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could be viewed as being threatened further in schools where biac tssi.es appeared 
to be relatively popular with white females and successful in athletics. 

On the other hand, it was felt that equal status interracial contact outside 
of school (in the neighborhoods in church, etc.) and some forms of interracial 
association in school would be correlated with positive attitudes toward blacks, 
and that the effects of such contact would to some extent counter the inimical 
influences on attitxides of low socioeconomic and academic status and low popularity 
among peers. However, not all types of interracial association in school are 
necessarily expected to facilitate interracial harmony. One could reasonably 
argue that cross-racial association in the personally competitive arena of the 
classroom violates the condition that the two racial groups must be working for 
a common goal, a condition that Allport claimed must be present in order for 
interracial contact to reduce prejudiced attitudes. Conversely, one would expect 
that intergroup contact in extracurricular activities where students would be 
more likely to be working toward common goals would be associated with more posi- 
tive racial attitudes, i Perhaps these hypotheses which contend that the effects 
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on attitudes of intergroup contact in school vary depending on the school context 
in which it occurs help explain why Carithers (1970) in her recent review of 
desegregation research found that previous research results on the relationship 
between interracial association in school and racial attitudes are ambiguous. 

Another cause for these ambiguous findings, as Carithers notes, is that various 
forms of intergroup contact may have a positive influence on the racial feelings 
of some social groupings of students but not on others. At any rate, it is 
hypothesized that even though certain interracial contact experiences might lead 
students to develop positive racial feelings, other experiences, such as coming 
from a less advantaged social class background or having a low academic standing 
in school might be correlated with intolerance and could in fact have a greater 
effect than contact on racial attitudes. It is argued that the assumption of some 
policymakers and researchers that school desegregation will increase white students' 
racial tolerance overlooks both the variety of contact environments existing within 
even one school and the degree to which other factors, some of them encouraged by 
the structure and functions of the schools themselves, strongly impel many students 
to retain or develop prejudiced attitudes toward their black schoolmates. 

In order to examine these hypotheses, a racial attitude survey was administered 
in J^ay, 1969, to a sample of white suburban high school students who attended 
schools where there is token racial desegregation. The sample was draim from 
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eight schools which participated in a busing program that transported low and 
middle income black children daily from a large northern city to schools in 
surrounding suburbs of relative affluence. 

Research Methods 
The Sample 

The population under scrutiny in the study was white tenth graders in the 
nine suburban senior high schools where black students were bused in 1968-69. 

The decision was made to limit the respondents to students in the tenth grade 
for several reasons: focusing on one grade only would eliminate the need to 

control for and examine the effects of age and grade level on individuals' racial 
attitudes, thus freeing the researcher to concentrate on the relationships among 
more important variables; the largest percentage of the bused high school students 
was concentrated in this grade; and the tenth grade was the only grade that had 
bused students in it in every one of the senior high schools. A total of 240 
black students were bused t° these schools from the inner city during the 1968-69 
academic year. The busing program had been operating in four of these schools 
for three years, in three of these schools for two years, and in two of these 
schools forgone year only.. 

One of the schools refused to participate in the survey, so the study was 
carried out in only eight schools. Of the eight schools that cooperated in 
the study, four of them had tenth grades whose size ranged from about 330 to 
450 students, and the tenth grades of the four other schools ranged in size 
from approximately 550-700 students. To insure it adequate and representative 
numbers of students from each of the eight schools would be included in the study, 
a random sample in each of the eight schools was sought that was roughly proportional 
to the size of the tenth grade in that school. Therefore, in the four schools 
with the smaller tenth grades, a sample of 120 students was drawn, and in the 
four schools with the larger tenth grades, a sample of 180 students was selected. 

The specific students in the sample were randomly selected from tenth grade class 
lists supplied by the schools. Overall, a sample of 1200 students (out of a 
total population of approximately 4000 tenth graders) was asked to fill out a 
forty minute self-administering racial attitude questionnaire. Of those 1200 
students who were selected to participate in the survey, 1042 actually filled 
out the questionnaire — a response rate of 87 percent. (For further details on 
this issue, see Useem (1971).) 
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